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Catholic Committee. A select and secret committee, consisting
of a very few, and entrusted with a larger power, was forming,
and they were to be bound by an oath of secrecy and perseve-
rance. i It is said/ he continued,e that upon a closer investigation
of their strength and influence upon the recall of Lord Pitz-
william, they [the Catholic Committee] are led to despair of
anything effectual without the assistance of the French, and it
is seriously in their contemplation to send an embassy to Paris,
if the Catholic question should be lost in the Irish Parlia-
ment.' 1

The replies of Grattan to the numerous addresses presented
to him were eagerly scanned. They were marked by a great
deal of that strained and exaggerated mannerism of expression
which was habitual to him, and they speak in no doubtful tones
of his indignation at what had occurred; but they were, at the
same time, in substance eminently moderate, and evidently in-
tended to maintain the Catholics in their allegiance. Their true
policy, he told them, was to maintain strictly their union with
Protestants, and to press on their claims steadily within the lines
of the Constitution. c Your emancipation will pass,' he said,
c rely on it, your emancipation must pass; it may be death to one
viceroy ; it will be the peace-offering of another, and the laurel
may be torn from the dead brow of one governor to bo craftily
converted into the olive for his successor.' If, however, the old
c taskmasters' and the old system of government were restored,
he predicted that they would c extinguish this country.' He
asserted that the public measures of the late administration, and
especially that which was now disputed, had been stipulated and
agreed to, and he pledged himself to bring in the Emancipation
Bill of which he had given notice. Language was employed,
which excited much alarm among the English Ministers, about
the independence of the Irish Cabinet as a body responsible
directly to the King, and not a mere subordinate department of
the English Ministry.

It had been one of the great misfortunes of the English

Government that, during a considerable period of its history, it

had been either compelled or persuaded to adopt as its method

of managing Ireland, the worst of. all expedients, that of endea-

1 Pelham to Portland, March 30, 1795.